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PEOPLE'S RULE" IN OREGON, 1910' 

I. A program 

HE past year has been one of great political activity in 
Oregon. Observers at a distance may have entertained 
the notion that, with the securing of the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall, not to speak of the direct primary 
and a genuinely popular election of senators, all pressing prob- 
lems had been solved, and that these devices of the new insti- 
tutional democracy would now be subjected to years of quiet 
testing. Little did they understand the spirit of the Oregon 
leaders. The men who had championed direct legislation and 
kindred institutions in that state were by no means disposed to 
rest content. The triumphs they had secured had come singly, 
in laws neither entirely consistent with each other nor with 
other parts of the governmental machinery as yet untouched. 
Accordingly, fifteen months in advance of the general election 
of 19 1 o, they set about devising a system whereby the conduct 
of state and county government might " be made as efficient 
and economical as the management by citizens of their private 
business." Such was the ambitious aspiration which prefaced 
a series of proposals, printed in an edition of 7500 copies and 
distributed in midsummer, 1909, accompanied by a letter of 
explanation, signed by eighteen men whose names are familiar 
as sponsors of the direct-legislation measures of the past decade. 
These documents were sent to thousands of representative 
voters of Oregon and also to interested correspondents in other 
and distant states, for the purpose of obtaining opinions re- 
garding the wisdom of the scheme. The proposals thus cir- 
culated were : to submit, by initiative petition, at the election 
in November, 19 10, a bill for the publication of an "Official 
Gazette," and four constitutional amendments, the first of which 

1 For documents and other material for this article the writer is deeply indebted to 
Mr. William S. U'Ren of Oregon City, and to Mr. George A. Thacher of Portland, 
but they are not responsible for the views here expressed. 
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aimed to systematize the exercise of the legislative power within 
the state ; the second, to centralize administrative responsibility 
on the models of the business corporation and of the federal 
executive ; the third, to secure a similar centralization of re- 
sponsibility in county government ; and the fourth, to secure 
certain reforms in the state judiciary. Throughout them all, 
the avowed purpose was to " maintain the people's direct and 
supreme power, by the initiative, referendum and recall, to make 
laws and discharge the public officers as well as elect them " ; 
and the intention was announced of forming a " People's Pro- 
gressive Government League " of four or five hundred citizens, 
to present such measures as might be agreed upon. 

In January, 1910, under the same auspices, a second pamphlet 
was issued, in which the proposals before advanced were re- 
stated and modified in accordance with the criticisms and sug- 
gestions which they had elicited. Some clauses were cut out ; 
some new features were stressed ; and much space was devoted 
to argument upholding the theory and practice of " people's 
rule." Some months later there were circulated, for signa- 
tures, four initiative petitions, in the elaborate form prescribed 
by law, prepared by the " People's Power League." The two 
most radical projects — those designed to centralize administra- 
tion in the state and in the county — were omitted, for signs of 
reactionary revolt were multiplying, and it was deemed wise to 
concentrate the campaign. 

The first place was given to a bill to extend the Direct 
Primary Nominating Elections Law so as to include presi- 
dential campaigns and nominations. 1 This measure provided 
that in the year of a presidential campaign, on the forty-fifth 
day before the first Monday in June, there should be held the 
Oregon primary nominating election, at which every voter 
should have the opportunity to " vote his preference . . . for 
his choice for one person to be the candidate of his political 
party for president, and one person to be the candidate of his 
political party for vice-president of the United States," either 
by writing the names of such persons in blank spaces or by 

1 Adopted by the people, infra, p. 59. 
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making a cross before the printed names of the persons of his 
choice. At this election votes might be cast also for delegates 
to the national nominating conventions and for presidential 
electors, by a method intended to secure proportional repre- 
sentation. The expenses of the men thus selected as delegates 
to the national conventions were to be paid from the state 
treasury, up to the limit of $200 for each delegate. The pro- 
posed law accorded to each person regularly nominated for 
president or vice-president of the United States by a political 
party, recognized as such by the laws of Oregon, the use, gratis, 
of four pages in the State Campaign Book, wherein he, or his 
duly accredited representatives or supporters, might set forth 
the reasons why he should be elected. Equal spaces were made 
available to persons nominated to be delegates to a national 
convention or presidential electors, and to any qualified elector 
of a political party who might favor or oppose the nomination 
of any person of his own political party as its candidate for 
president or vice-president; but each of these unprivileged 
characters was to pay at the rate of $100 a page for this " leave 
to print " — a regulation which might with excellent effect be 
applied to post mortem issues of the Congressional Record. 

A second constitutional amendment put forward by the Peo- 
ple's Power League proposed certain changes in the state 
judiciary. 1 It provided that the judges of all courts should be 
elected for a term of six years ; allowed the supreme court in 
its discretion to take original jurisdiction in mandamus, quo 
warranto and habeas corpus proceedings; and introduced the 
provision that " in civil cases three-fourths of the jury may 
render a verdict." It prohibited re-trial of any case, " unless 
the court can affirmatively say there is no evidence to support 
the verdict." In case of an appeal, it provided for affirmance 
of judgment, notwithstanding any error committed during the 
trial, provided the supreme court was of the opinion that the 
judgment was such as should have been rendered ; and it di- 
rected that, if the supreme court should be of the opinion that 
it could determine what judgment should have been entered in 

1 Adopted by the people, infra, p. 59. 
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the court below, it should enter such judgment. As originally 
proposed, this measure provided that " only such opinions of 
the supreme court shall be printed as decide new questions of 
law, or the meaning and construction of the statutes and the 
Constitution of Oregon and of the United States, or that re- 
verse former decisions of the court." But that provision was 
pruned down to the following : " At the close of each term, the 
judges shall file with the secretary of state concise written state- 
ments of the decisions made at that term." This amendment 
left unchanged an unusual feature of the Oregon constitution : 
" Public officers shall not be impeached ; but incompetency, 
corruption, malfeasance or delinquency in office may be tried 
in the same manner as criminal offenses, and judgment may be 
given of dismissal from office and such further punishment as 
may have been prescribed by law." 

A project more characteristic of the " people's rule " move- 
ment was a further measure, which was proposed by initiative 
petition, providing for the establishment of a board of three 
" people's inspectors of government," ' to be elected for a term 
of two years by a method intended to secure proportional 
representation. These censors were to devote their time ex- 
clusively to the performance of their official duties. They were 
" to have at least one of their number present at all times at 
every session of each house of the legislative assembly, and to 
be watchful for any defect or imperfection in the state and 
local systems of government." Upon demand of one member, 
the board was required to investigate and report on the man- 
agement of any public office or any institution supported wholly 
or in part by public funds ; and wide powers were given to the 
board in order to enable it to ascertain facts pertinent to its in- 
quiry. The results of such investigations were to be published 
in the " Oregon Official Gazette," a publication which was to 
be issued at least every two months, and was to be mailed at 
public expense to " every head of a family who is a registered 
voter, and every registered voter who is not a member of a 
family." To others, the subscription price was fixed at one 

1 Rejected by the people, infra, p. 58. 
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dollar a year. The proposed law required the board to publish 
in the Gazette, without unnecessary delay, not only their own 
reports but a great variety of specified documents relative to 
government, e. g. " all publications that may be required by 
law to be mailed to every registered voter." * Every depart- 
ment of the state or of any county or municipal government 
therein was to be subjected to the scrutiny of the inspectors. 
The proposed law insisted that such investigation and publica- 
tion should be " solely for the information of the people with- 
out motive or desire for personal or partisan advantage," and 
forbade the publishing of " any malicious, libelous or personally 
abusive communication " ; it was, however, specifically required 
that they should publish " any criticisms or complaints, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred words each, of their own official acts." 
The law provided that these inspectors should be elected bi- 
ennially, beginning in 19 1 2. For service before that date, a 
temporary board was to be appointed by the governor. He 
was to call for three recommendations of nominees from each 
of the following bodies : the executive committee of the State 
Grange, the executive committee of the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor and an assembly of the presidents of the boards 
of trade and commercial organizations of the state ; and he was 
to name as a member of this temporary board one of the three 
nominees submitted by each of these bodies. If the framers 
of the bill put this forward as a model for future boards, it is 
of interest to note the proportionate influence here allotted to 
different elements in the population in the forming and execut- 
ing of public opinion. 

By some accident, no specific salary for the inspectors 
was mentioned, although it was expressly declared that the 
board " shall not apply to the legislative assembly for any ap- 
propriation. It is intended that these inspectors shall be inde- 
pendent of all other officers and powers, except the people of 
Oregon." The sum of not more than $15,000 was to be ex- 
pended by them for expert accountants and other assistants in 

1 If the Oregon Campaign Book could thus be brought out as an issue of an Official 
Gazette, it would be entitled to second class postal rates. On the last issue, that 
would have involved a saving to the state treasury of about $2500. 
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making investigations, but the total expense incurred for sal- 
aries and other charges of the board and for the publication of 
the Official Gazette was not to exceed the sum of one dollar 
for each registered voter in Oregon. In the original proposal 
and in the revised proposal of January, 1910, was a provision 
giving the inspectors a certain discretion in determining what 
matter should be admitted to the Gazette free of charge, viz.: 
" If any citizen or officer shall offer a communication which the 
board does not consider of sufficient interest for publication, he 
may pay at reasonable column rates, to be fixed by the board, 
for the publication of not exceeding three columns in any 
issue." This provision did not appear in the measure finally 
submitted, in which the inspectors were apparently required to 
insert any communication which a citizen might submit, unless 
they could exclude it on the ground that it was " malicious, 
libelous or personally abusive," or, possibly, on the ground 
that, after publishing the official material mentioned or indi- 
cated in the law, they would not be able to print the citizen's 
contribution without exceeding the limitation imposed upon 
their total expenditures. 

By far the most elaborate and important, however, of the 
measures put forward by the People's Power League was one 
which contemplated a systematic reconstitution of the legisla- 
tive power, and which also was proposed by initiative petition. 1 
By piecemeal and unrelated acts of legislation, Oregon — fol- 
lowed by quite a number of other American states — has patched 
the new cloth of the initiative and referendum upon the old 
garment of its constitution. Here at last wa« a project which, 
in the opinion of its advocates (who have been the successful 
champions of direct legislation), would establish logical and 
effective relations between the law-making work of the people 
at the polls and that of the representative legislature. 

At the outset, this proposed constitutional amendment formu- 
lated the powers reserved by the people to themselves, namely, 
the initiative and the referendum. Initiative measures should 
be put before the people on demand of not more than eight per 

1 Rejected by tbe people, infra, p. 58. 
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cent or, at the most, 50,000 of the legal voters, and should be 
filed with the secretary of state at least four months before the 
election at which they were to be voted on. The referendum 
must be applied to any constitutional amendment, and might be 
ordered upon any act of the legislature by five per cent or, at 
the most, by not more than 30,000 of the legal voters. It 
might be applied to individual items of acts of the legislature ; 
and any increase in appropriations for the maintenance of the 
state government or of the institutions supported by state funds 
was to be subject thereto. In order that the referendum might 
have full scope, it was provided that, except in cases of emer- 
gency, no act of the legislature should take effect until ninety 
days from the end of the session at which it was passed. In- 
asmuch, however, as three months' delay might at times prove 
disastrous, it was provided that any measure (except one creat- 
ing or abolishing some office or changing the salary, term or 
duties of some officer) should go into effect immediately upon 
its passage, provided three-fourths of all the members elected 
to each house " shall vote, on a separate roll-call, in favor of 
the measure going into instant operation because it is necessary 
for the immediate preservation of the public peace, health and 
safety." Even such a measure might be annulled by a subse- 
quent referendum, but it was to remain in force until the 
adverse vote should be declared. It was further provided that 
no measure approved by vote of the people could be repealed 
or amended by the legislative assembly, except by three-fourths 
vote of all the members elected thereto. Provision was also 
made for the use of the initiative and referendum under similar 
conditions in municipal affairs. 

The make-up and powers of the representative legislature 
were next set forth. The numbers were to remain unchanged : 
30 members of the Senate and 60 of the House. These were to 
be chosen from such districts, composed of contiguous territory, 
as should be provided by law ; but residence within the district 
was not required. On the one hand, the member's position 
was substantially strengthened, by increasing the term of sen- 
ators from four to six years and that of representatives from 
two to six years ; but this was offset by the recall, which, on 
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demand of twenty-five per cent of the voters, might be invoked 
not only against an individual member but against the Senate 
or the House or the entire legislative assembly. Recall peti- 
tions must state in not more than 200 words the reasons for 
such action. The filing of a recall petition requiring a general 
election — in other words, the formal initiation of a measure to 
"turn all the rascals out" — was to operate as " a complete sus- 
pension of all the power granted by the people of Oregon to 
the legislative assembly," until the returns should be determined. 

The members of both houses of the legislature were to be 
elected by a novel system of proportional representation, the 
intent being that any one-sixtieth of all the voters of the state, 
voting for one person for representative, should elect him, and 
that any one-thirtieth should be enabled to elect their candidate 
for the Senate. The nomination was to be by districts, but the 
election by the voters of the state at large. Each candidate's 
name, whether for the Senate or for the House, was to be 
printed on the ballot only in the district in which he should be 
nominated ; but any legal voter in any other district might vote 
for him, by writing his name upon the ballot or by using a 
sticker. Each voter, however, was to vote for only one candi- 
date for senator and one for representative. No candidate for 
nomination was to be permitted to circulate his petition or pay 
for its circulation outside of the nominating district in which he 
resided. At the general election, each candidate for the legis- 
lature was to be entitled to have printed on the official ballot 
against his name his " platformette " — a statement in not more 
than twelve words of his political faith or of his pledges to the 
people. 

In counting the vote, the total number of votes cast for sena- 
tors was to be divided by 30, and that cast for representatives 
by 60, the resultant numbers fixing the " quota of election " for 
each. Then the whole number of votes received by all the 
candidates of each party was to be divided by this quota of 
election ; the quotient for each party was to indicate the num- 
ber of representatives' (or senators') seats to which that party 
was to be entitled ; and that number of party candidates who 
should have received, each for himself, the full quota or nearest 
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to the full quota of votes should be thereby elected. Any in- 
dependent candidate who should receive for himself a quota of 
votes, or a number greater than the highest remainder of any 
party, should be thereby elected. 

It is evident that the Swiss free-list system had received care- 
ful study. It was assumed that in most districts candidates of 
the more prominent parties would be put forward, but that a 
single-taxer or socialist, if of strongly marked personality or 
power of leadership, might so enlist the loyalty of supporters 
all over the state that they would substitute his name for those 
of the candidates nominated in their own districts. In making 
state-wide the constituency from which representatives were to 
be chosen, proportional representation would have been sub- 
jected to a severe strain. In the writer's opinion, the chances 
of its satisfactory working would be greatly increased if it were 
applied to districts electing not more than from five to ten 
members. 

Vacancies, except those created by the recall, were to be 
filled by " seating the qualified candidate from the same party 
as that of the retiring officer who received for himself nearer 
to the quota of votes than any other candidate of his party who 
was not elected." This procedure is open to obvious and seri- 
ous objection, particularly in view of the proposed term of six 
years — a term longer than that accorded to a legislator in any 
other American state. Party complexion may undergo great 
changes in such a period. There is little assurance that a Demo- 
crat who narrowly escaped election in 1892 would, by virtue of 
that fact, have been an acceptable Democratic representative in 
1897. Republicans of the vintage of 1897 or of 1907 might 
need to be re-certified in 1900 or in 1910. Another defect 
lay upon the surface : district nomination was required although 
district residence was not. Doubtless, in nine cases out of ten, 
the representative would be a resident of his own district. But 
in case such a representative should die or resign during the 
course of his six-year term, his place would be filled auto- 
matically by the man of his party name who, possibly five years 
earlier and necessarily in another district, happened to have 
escaped election by the narrowest margin. In short, both this 
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form of proportional representation and this method of filling 
vacancies are at fault in over-emphasizing party lines. In state 
relations national party lines have only a secondary and minor 
justification ; and yet, under this plan, the party label was to 
determine who should fill a vacancy long years after the label's 
significance might have been utterly lost. 

No distinction was made in the qualifications for membership 
in the two houses: the candidate must be a citizen of the 
United States, at least twenty-one years of age, and a resident 
of the state for at least five years before his election. It was 
proposed, however, to make a substantial increase in the com- 
pensation of the legislators. Under the present law, it is not 
more than three dollars a day, with the further stipulation that 
the entire per diem, allowance shall not exceed $120 in any one 
regular biennial session. Under the proposed measure, each 
member was to receive an annual salary of $350, together with 
a mileage allowance. Each house was to choose its own offi- 
cers and standing committees ; but the presiding officers, though 
elected by their respective houses, " shall not be members of 
the legislative assembly, nor hold any other office at the same 
time. They shall not appoint committees, and shall have no 
voice or vote on legislative business." Evidently " Cannonism " 
was not approved by the framers of this project. Two-thirds 
of each house was the exceptionally large quorum required to 
do business ; in case either house should fail to effect an organi- 
zation within five days after such quorum should be in attend- 
ance, its members were to receive no compensation from the 
end of the said five days until an organization should have been 
effected. This, however, would not prevent the recurrence of 
the experience of 1897, when throughout the time appointed 
for the session the legislature failed to effect an organization, 
because the requisite quorum never appeared. 

A majority of all the members elected to each house was to 
be necessary to pass any bill. The yeas and nays must be en- 
tered at the request of any two members on any question ex- 
cept a motion to adjourn — on which the demand must be sup- 
ported by one-tenth of those present. Strangely out of date and 
empty of significance in this radical measure sounds the familiar 
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restriction that bills for raising revenue should originate in the 
lower house. There was a formidable list of acts excluded from 
the competence of the legislative assembly, with no less than 
sixteen items, including the enactment of " any local or general 
law extending or granting the power of eminent domain to pri- 
vate corporations." Painstaking effort was put forth to devise 
checks for the abuses most prevalent in legislative assemblies. 
To prevent undue haste, it was provided that bills introduced 
after the twentieth day of any session should not be passed at 
that session, unless as emergency measures ; and that none but 
an emergency measure should be passed until it had been 
printed and in the possession of each house, in its final form, 
for at least five days. Nor was any measure to be altered or 
amended on its passage through either house so as to change its 
original purpose. Issue-dodging and the shirking of legislative 
duties were to be discouraged by the deduction of $10 from the 
salary of a member for each failure to vote on a roll-call, unless 
such member were excused by a yea and nay vote of a majority 
of all the members of his house. 1 An attempt was made to 
combat the evils of secrecy by the requirement that the doors 
of each house and of all committees should be kept open, " ex- 
cept only in such cases as in the opinion of either house require 
secrecy, but in every such case the yeas and nays shall be en- 
tered on the journal." Committees were required to be " lib- 
eral in allowing public hearings on measures ; the chairman of 
every committee shall notify, in writing, all persons who advise 
the committee of their desire to be heard on any measure in its 
charge, of the time of such hearing." 

These Oregon reformers apparently regard log-rolling as the 
most noxious of legislative distempers, and as a specific against 
it they devised the following oath, to be taken by every mem- 
ber: 

I do further affirm and promise the voters of the state of Oregon, that 
during my term of office, in acting or voting as such officer upon any 

1 Those who have found American patriotism personified in the Hon. William R. 
Hearst may be interested to compute how such a rule as this would have worked, 
had it been applied to his recent service in Congress. It was reported that during 
the 71 days of the short session of the 59th Congress he was recorded as absent 69 
days. 
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measure, I will always vote solely on my judgment that the bill or reso- 
lution will or will not advance the general welfare, and without refer- 
ence to the vote, action or caucus of members on that or any other 
measure, and without any understanding (except my public pledges to 
the people or instructions from the people) in any form with any mem- 
ber or person that I will aid or be friendly to a measure in which he is 
interested because he will or may be inclined to aid one in which I am 
interested. 

As a crowning safe-guard, it was provided that seats and desks 
should be provided on the floor of each house for the " people's 
inspectors of government," if such officers should be created by 
law. 

II. The campaign 
Early in the spring of 191 o it became evident that the elec- 
tion in November would be hotly contested. The cause of the 
uprising was dissatisfaction with the working of the " Oregon 
system" — in particular, with the fetter imposed by " statement 
no. 1 " upon candidates for the legislature, in pledging them to 
vote for the people's choice for United States senator. Such a 
requirement is of course obnoxious to the machine politicians ; 
but it must be confessed that the " Oregon system " has shown 
that it may yield anomalous results, little calculated to give 
satisfaction to men of quite a different type — men who are firm 
believers in party and in party responsibility. Under normal 
conditions, Oregon is rated as a Republican state by a majority 
of about 25,000. Yet at the present time the state is repre- 
sented in the Senate by one man who is said to have shown 
some fickleness in his party allegiance and by another who is a 
Democrat. It is no aspersion upon Senator Chamberlain's 
character or career to say — what is freely acknowledged — that 
his endorsement in the general election (which bound members 
of the legislature who had signed statement no. 1) was made 
possible only because the Republican party in the state was 
rent by faction. Some Republicans voted for Chamberlain be- 
cause they preferred him to any leader of the opposing wing of 
their own party. Others frankly acknowledged that they voted 
for the Democrat in the popular election with the expectation 
that he could be defeated in the legislature, thus bringing the 
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direct primary and " statement no. I " into such disrepute as to 
lead to their repeal. While the election was in progress in the 
legislature, one member after another announced that, bound 
by statement no. I, he should vote for Chamberlain, but 
under grave protest that injustice was being done by a law 
which dictated the election of a candidate whose popular en- 
dorsement reflected with so little clearness the real will of the 
people. The outcome was intolerable to many of the old-time 
leaders of the Republicans ; and the most influential newspaper 
of the state came out with the declaration: "Republicans of 
Oregon intend to repudiate Statement No. I. They intend 
to suggest in assembly or convention candidates for the primary, 
and will put the knife into each and all who declare for State- 
ment No. I." This movement made such progress that early 
in the summer " assemblies " convened in the several counties 
and in July a state " assembly" brought together some 800 dele- 
gates *' to select and recommend " candidates for Congress and 
for the full list of state offices. But as a rose by any other name 
will smell as sweet, so the " assembly," as its opponents had 
confidently predicted, gave forth odors indistinguishable from 
those which had led the Oregon voters to banish the " con- 
vention." The Oregonian, which had stood sponsor for the 
assembly scheme, acknowledged that in the most important 
county in the state the county organization had been " too much 
in hands that did not have the general confidence or public 
respect " ; and it became known that on the eve of the meeting 
of the assembly there had been held a secret conclave, at the 
office of a local corporation, attended by the representatives of 
large financial and commercial interests, who had looked over 
the whole field and had placed their stamp of approval upon a 
full slate of candidates. With the work of the assembly thus 
discredited in advance, it is not strange that in the primary elec- 
tion in September, despite the efforts of the Republican machine 
workers to put forward the assembly candidates as those alone 
entitled to the loyal support of the Republicans, many of these 
candidates met with defeat. The Oregonian ruefully attributed 
much of the disaster to '* the more or less unsavory and notorious 
hangers-on of both state and county headquarters." 
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There were other signs of an impending reaction. In the 
preceding session of the legislature there had been indications 
that the representatives of the people were not entirely acquies- 
cent in the spirit of some recent " direct legislation." For ex- 
ample, the legislature referred to the people a bill providing 
that a convention be forthwith elected for the purpose of re- 
vising the Constitution. The People's Power League saw in 
this proposition a grave menace. They insisted that the initia- 
tive and referendum already provided ample machinery for 
making whatever changes might be desirable in the Constitu- 
tion ; they professed fear that the motive underlying this bill 
was a purpose to " get rid of the initiative, referendum, recall, 
direct primary and Statement No. 1 " ; and they reminded the 
voters of Oregon of alarming precedents — cases in which con- 
ventions had refused to confine themselves to the tasks imposed 
upon them or had promulgated a new Constitution without re- 
ferring it to the people, even when their instructions clearly 
prescribed such reference. 

The preceding legislature also aroused much criticism by re- 
ferring to the people a constitutional amendment providing that 
state senators and representatives should be elected by districts 
choosing only one member each. The very object of this pro- 
posal, it was alleged by its critics, was to make proportional 
representation impossible. Yet the voters of Oregon had com- 
mitted themselves to the principle of proportional representation, 
only two years before, by a vote of more than three to two. 

With a vote on these menacing measures in prospect, and 
with the assembly candidates already in the field, Oregon poli- 
tics early developed heat. Two months before the November 
election there appeared and was mailed to every registered 
voter in the state the official Campaign Book — the Oregon 
voter's political primer or cram-book for the coming examina- 
tion in government, This year it was larger than ever, contain- 
ing 208 pages. This book shows the voter, first, precisely how 
each measure will appear upon the ballot, thus : 

Proposed by Initiative Petition, 
Women's tax-paying suffrage amendment, granting to all taxpayers, 
regardless of sex, the right of suffrage. 
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300. Yes. 

301. No. 

The " yes " and the " no " under each question are accompanied, 
as indicated above, by a certain assigned number, by which it 
can be referred to ; and voters are exhorted from the stump and 
in the press to vote " yes, on 300 " etc. Next, the Campaign 
Book presents the full text of every measure which is to come 
before the voters. And, finally, there are appended such argu- 
ments for or against any measures as interested persons may 
file with the state printer, such persons paying the bare cost of 
the additional printing and paper. Of the thirty-two measures 
presented in the 1910 book, only one was unaccompanied by 
something in the way of argument, while some called forth as 
many as three such contributions. Two-fifths of the volume — 
85 of the 208 pages — were taken up by these attempts to per- 
suade the voters. 

In regard to candidates, also, the state acts as a distributor 
of information. In the first place, the would-be candidate may 
file with the proper official a statement of his views, to the ex- 
tent of 100 words; and he may have printed against his name 
on the nominating ballot the quintessence of his creed, in not 
more than twelve words. Then, under a law of 1909, pamph- 
lets compiled by the secretary of state are issued, containing 
biographical sketches and portraits of candidates for party 
nomination, together with the arguments filed favoring and 
opposing certain of them, the expense of such political adver- 
tising being paid for by the candidate or by such of his repre- 
sentatives as sign their names to it. Some of this material for 
the last election was highly interesting, running all the way 
from a dignified setting forth of the candidate's convictions and 
pledges, on the one hand, to slangy bombast and demagogy of 
the rankest nature, on the other. 

Public speeches and debates were frequent. As the election 
drew near, the press from day to day published editorials on 
the leading issues, together with lengthy letters from interested 
citizens, much as the numbers of the Federalist — to cite an 
august precedent — were published in the months while the rati- 
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fication of the federal Constitution was in question. Thousands 
of privately printed leaflets and pamphlets were distributed, and 
more use than ever before was made of space in the news- 
papers ; sometimes blanket pages, plainly marked " paid politi- 
cal advertisement," were devoted to a single question. To the 
majority of voters in Oregon — as in every other state — politics 
is of course largely a game of "follow my leader"; but it 
would have been difficult for any Oregon voter to have re- 
mained totally ignorant of the principal points involved in the 
more important measures on which he was to vote. Moreover, 
in such a state of ferment and heated discussion the leaders are 
forced to come out into the open and show where they stand. 

III. The election 

But in Oregon, with the dawn of election day, " the tumult 
and the shouting dies," for election proceedings are regulated 
by a most stringent Corrupt Practices Act — an act, it is well to 
recall, which was rejected by the legislature but was then forth- 
with put before the people by initiative petition and by them 
enacted. The " Oregon system " has thus supplied one of the 
most essential conditions for its own successful working. Elec- 
tion day in Oregon, since 1908, is a political Sabbath, holy unto 
the state. The time for argument and influence is past. The 
" thou shalt not " of the law applies, not only to money pay- 
ments to affect votes, but to paying the expense of transporta- 
tion of voters to or from the polls and to buying, selling, giving 
or providing " any political badge, button or other insignia to 
be worn at or about the polls on the day of election, and no 
such political badge, button or other insignia shall be worn at or 
about the polls on any election day." Neither shall any person 
" at any place on the day of any election ask, solicit or in any 
manner try to induce or persuade any voter on such election day 
to vote for or refrain from voting for any candidate ... or any 
measure submitted to the people," under penalty of a fine of 
not less than five dollars nor more than one hundred dollars for 
the first offence. 

Assuredly the Oregon voter needed to be freed from all dis- 
tractions, on the eighth of last November, if he were consci- 
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entiously to do his whole duty as a citizen. It may be doubted 
whether any voters were ever before confronted by so compli- 
cated a task as that presented by the Oregon ballot of that day. 
For example, the voter in precinct no. 9, Multnomah county — 
a Portland precinct — had to make his choice, between candi- 
dates named upon the ballot to the number of 131, for the fill- 
ing of 45 federal, state and county offices — and there were 
blanks where he might write in the names of yet others. And 
when he had recorded his choice among this host of candi- 
dates, his task was hardly begun ; for in Oregon the voter is a 
lawmaker, and it may be that more important legislation was 
to be enacted that day than in Salem's " halls of legislation " 
during the next two years. Mr. Bryce tells us that the Consti- 
tution of the United States with all its amendments may be read 
in twenty-three minutes. Merely to read aloud the titles of the 
measures upon that Oregon ballot would take the voter nine 
minutes. Cutting out all the explanatory headings, the mere 
titles require something like 1900 words — approximately three- 
sevenths of the number of words in the federal Constitution. 
Obviously the voter must not postpone his weighing of argu- 
ments and the making-up of his mind as to issues until he gets 
the ballot in his hands, else the election would hardly yet be 
over. Upon that ballot were thirty-two distinct projects of 
direct legislation — eleven of them involving amendment of the 
state Constitution — placed there by three different processes. 
One, an act increasing the salary of a certain judgeship, was a 
referendum ordered by petition of the people upon an act 
passed by the last legislature. Six of the measures were re- 
ferred to the people by vote of the representative legislature. 
The other twenty-five measures were proposed by initiative 
petition. These last mentioned measures, of course, either had 
never been passed upon by the legislative assembly or — as in at 
least one instance — had met with defeat at its hands. 

IV. The outcome 

What of the results of the election? In the first place, it is 
to be noted that the culmination of so long and so bitter a cam- 
paign brought out a very heavy vote. The record shows that 
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the state contains about 135,000 registered voters. The total 
number of ballots cast, as shown by the poll-books, was 120,248. 
The contest for governor resulted in the election of Oswald 
West, the Democratic candidate, by a vote of 54,853 — a plurality 
of 6102 over Jay Bowerman, the Republican whose nomination 
had been forced by the " assembly." The Socialist candi- 
date polled 8059 votes, and the Prohibitionists 6027. The vic- 
tory of the Democratic candidate is the more significant from 
the fact that no other Democratic nominee was elected ; indeed, 
in almost every other instance, the vote for the Republican can- 
didate was double that for the Democrat. For the offices of 
state treasurer, attorney-general and state engineer the Demo- 
crats presented no candidates of their own ; the Socialists, on the 
other hand, made nominations for all of these offices and polled 
votes ranging from 13 to 16 per cent of the vote cast — an ex- 
ceptionally high percentage for the Socialist vote in a state elec- 
tion, but doubtless cast here for candidates acceptable to many 
outside of the Socialist ranks. 

Of the thirty-two projects of legislation, the ballot-booth law- 
makers enacted nine and rejected twenty-three. But that fact, 
of itself, is of little significance, except as indicating that direct 
legislation is to a degree conservative. In attempting to get at 
the real significance of this remarkable election, it is necessary 
to note how the voters dealt with the widely diverse types of 
projects submitted for their approval. One of the most elo- 
quent apostles of the direct-legislation movement, in a recent 
address, laid great emphasis upon the proposition that direct 
legislation is a safe and sane method of law-making, because, 
" if the voters do not understand a proposition that is placed 
before them, they will simply vote against it." The writer sub- 
mits that psychological theory and the results in this election 
agree in showing that it is quite as likely that the voters who do 
not understand a proposition will not vote upon it at all ; and 
their mere abstention may result in verdicts that are far from 
safe or sane. 

In the present election, the total number of votes cast for the 
several measures varied from 73,321 to 105,215 — from 60 to 
87 per cent of the total number of votes cast in the election. 
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No one of the measures adopted received the approval of a 
majority of that total. Leading by more than 10,000 all the 
other measures in their power to call forth votes were the three 
propositions which related to the liquor traffic. In recent 
years Oregon has had a local-option law, under which the sale 
of liquor has been prohibited in the majority of the counties. 
This encouraged the anti-saloon men to hope that they might 
capture the urban counties by the rural vote for state-wide pro- 
hibition, and orators were imported, even from the Atlantic 
states, to wage the battle against the saloon. To oppose this 
project, the " Greater Oregon Home Rule Association " was 
formed, and through its influence a constitutional amendment 
" giving to cities and towns exclusive power to license, regulate 
and control, suppress or prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
within the municipalities " was adopted by the close vote of 
53,321 to 50,779. On the other hand, a proposed amendment 
prohibiting " the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
and the traffic in them within the state " was rejected, 43,540 
to 61,221; and a drastic proposal to " prohibit, prevent and 
suppress the manufacture, sale, possession, exchange or giving 
away of intoxicating liquors . . . within the state " was rejected 
by a vote of 42,651 to 63,564. In contrast with these hotly 
contested liquor questions was a brief and vague tax measure, 
on which 32,000 fewer men expressed an opinion than on the 
local-option amendment. 

In considering the rest of the measures, many may be dis- 
missed with a word. Of the eight bills for creating new coun- 
ties, every one was rejected. The total votes on these questions 
ranged from 77,317 to 85,252. In not one of the eight cases 
was the adverse majority less than 35,000, and in several in- 
stances the rejection was by a vote of nearly five to one. Ap- 
parently, although these measures were debated in the Cam- 
paign Book, the great majority of the voters considered them 
as purely local issues, with the presumption against their merit. 
The large number of such measures upon the ballot is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the present law of Oregon does not 
allow counties to be created or their lines to be changed by an 
ordinary act of the legislative assembly ; every such law must be 
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voted upon by the people. In view of the voters' marked dis- 
position to defeat such propositions, it would seem that some 
highly desirable changes may prove almost impossible of at- 
tainment. At this same election, a bill which provided for the 
change of existing county lines and for the creating of new 
towns, counties and municipal districts by a majority vote of 
the legal voters of the territory affected was rejected, 37,129 
to 42,327- 

Each of three bills providing for the permanent support and 
maintenance of state normal schools called forth large votes, 
ranging from 87,099 to 90,235, but only one of them was 
passed. This result is of little significance, as the issues were 
almost purely local. By far the heaviest adverse vote — a ma- 
jority of 58,368 — was cast against a proposal for the payment 
to the judge of a certain court of $1000 annually by Baker 
county, in addition to his salary from the state. It is said that 
this proposal was not without precedent and merit. The enor- 
mous vote against it is to be attributed mainly to the proverbial 
disposition of the voters to keep salaries and other expenditures 
low — a tendency which may have had its influence in the defeat 
of the normal-school bills also. The state was here dragged 
into a local quarrel, inasmuch as this measure was an act of 
the legislature which had been held up by a referendum peti- 
tion. Another issue little calculated to be effectively handled 
by direct legislation was the bill, proposed by initiative petition, 
prohibiting the taking of fish from the Rogue River except by 
hook and line. The interests of the up-river and down-river 
people were here in conflict. The initiative petition was origi- 
nated by an association of up-river men, who charged that the 
salmon were being exterminated by commercial fishing, and that 
it was for the interest of the state to preserve angling on that 
river. On the other hand, the representatives of a canning con- 
cern, which had made very heavy expenditures upon a plant at 
the mouth of the river — a plant which the proposed law would 
have turned into junk — petitioned the probate court (for the 
cannery was part of an unsettled estate) for permission to spend 
$10,000 to print and distribute to all voters in Oregon a circular 
setting forth facts as to the originating of the initiative petition 
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and showing its errors. This request being denied, they inserted 
in the Campaign Book an argument minimizing or denying the 
points made by their opponents ; an argument was also pre- 
sented by the fishermen of the county in which the cannery is 
located, setting forth their interests in that industry ; while the 
Rogue River Fish Protective Association came to the defense of 
their petition with a third argument. So hopelessly contradic- 
tory were these opposing statements of fact and of interest that 
the Oregonian advised citizens to vote " no " as the safer course. 
Nevertheless, the proposed prohibition of commercial fishing 
was adopted, 49,712 to 33,397. Two of the three counties 
most interested voted against the prohibition by large majorities, 
but the third and most populous — an up-river county — voted 
more than five to one in its favor. Whichever way the decision 
had turned, there would have been little presumption in favor 
of its justice. The question was one which required the 
weighing of expert testimony as to the actual effects of com- 
mercial fishing as practiced in the Rogue River. It was im- 
possible for the voters to form a well-grounded opinion from the 
interested arguments presented in the Campaign Book, and it 
was absurd that such a question should be decided by the " yes " 
or " no " of thousands of voters who never were within hundreds 
of miles of the scene of operation. 

The matter of employees' indemnity for injuries sustained in 
the course of their employment came before the voters in two 
forms. By a vote of 32,224 to 51,719 they rejected a bill, pro- 
posed by initiative petition, for a commission of nine men, 
named in the bill, to investigate the subject and submit a draft 
of a bill to the legislative assembly. In the Campaign Book 
this measure was opposed by the Oregon State Federation of 
Labor on the ground that such an investigation was unnecessary, 
inasmuch as the question had already been thoroughly investi- 
gated in other states, especially in New York. The Federation 
further alleged that this project was a mere blind, instigated by 
the Employers' Association, through whose influence an in- 
demnity act had been blocked in the last session of the legisla- 
ture. This labor organization was itself sponsor for a measure 
requiring protection for persons engaged in hazardous employ- 
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ments, defining and extending the liability of employers and 
providing that contributory negligence should not be a defence, 
although it might be taken into account by the jury in fixing 
the amount of the award. This was approved, 56,258 to 
33>943- This measure is in line with the position often taken 
by Mr. Roosevelt and by such students of the labor movement 
as the late Carroll D. Wright, who have insisted that under 
modern industrial conditions the " fellow-servant rule " is an 
anachronism which often must work grave injustice. But this 
is a complicated law, making very drastic demands of employers, 
subjecting them to fine or imprisonment or both in criminal pro- 
ceedings for violation of the law, and giving dependants of an 
employee killed in the course of his employment " a right of 
action without any limit as to amount of damages which may be 
awarded." Whether it is for the best interests of Oregon in- 
dustries and of the employees themselves that these specific and 
heavy burdens be devolved upon the employers remains to be 
seen. It took the voters, however, not more than one second 
apiece to declare by a majority of 23,000 that this shall be the 
law. 

By substantial majorities, two measures of general interest 
were passed, the one providing for the location, construction and 
government of a branch insane asylum (50,134 to 41,504), the 
other authorizing counties to exceed the $5000 debt limit for 
the purpose of building permanent roads within the county, 
provided such debts are incurred on the approval of a majority 
of those voting on the question (51,275 to 32,906). 

One of the most radical measures submitted authorized the 
state or any county, municipality or railroad district to purchase 
or construct railroads or other highways within the state, and 
to lease or operate the same. It has been suggested that the 
real object of this measure, which was referred to the peo- 
ple by the legislature, was to secure better service from the rail- 
roads by threat of state action. It was rejected, 32,844 to 
46,070. 

The pocket-nerve of the American voter is proverbially sen- 
sitive. Upon the ballot were three measures relating to taxation. 
All of them were important, yet not one of them polled a large 
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vote ; in fact, of the two which were rejected, one stood at the 
very bottom of the list of thirty-two and the other held thirtieth 
place in the voters' interest. The first of these three was a con- 
stitutional amendment, referred to the people by the legislature, 
" directing a uniform rule of taxation except on property speci- 
fically taxed, authorizing the levy and collection of taxes for 
state purposes and for county and municipal purposes upon dif- 
ferent classes of property, and appropriating state taxes as 
county obligations." This was rejected, 3 1 ,629 to 41 ,692. The 
second was a proposed constitutional amendment, also referred 
to the people by the legislature, to omit from the Constitution 
the words " and all taxation shall be equal and uniform " and to 
insert in lieu thereof the words " taxes shall be levied and col- 
lected for public purposes only, and the power to tax shall 
never be surrendered, suspended or contracted away." This 
amendment also was rejected, 37,619 to 40,172. Students of 
Oregon taxation methods have asserted that these two measures 
would open the way for much-needed reforms. Both measures 
had been passed by the legislature in response to pressure from 
the Granges, and both were supported in the Campaign Book 
by an argument submitted by the Oregon State Federation of 
Labor and the Central Labor Council of Portland and Vicinity. 
But this argument shed little light upon the precise effects to be 
expected from the adoption of the proposed changes. If clear- 
headed tax-reformers believed that these measures were of 
merit, they should have secured for them more effective exposi- 
tion and advocacy. The third tax measure called out a larger 
vote and was adopted by a small majority, 44,171 to 42,127; 
yet its merit is probably more dubious than that of either of 
the others. This constitutional amendment was proposed by 
initiative petition. It provides that the people of each county 
may " regulate taxation and exemptions within the county, re- 
gardless of constitutional restrictions or state statutes, and 
abolishing poll or head tax." This amendment was advocated 
in a brief argument, which covered the two preceding measures 
as well, by the above-mentioned labor organizations. Principal 
stress was laid upon its abolishing the unpopular poll tax, and it 
is freely asserted that the mere inclusion in the title of those words 
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made a sufficient appeal to prejudice against that minor feature 
of the tax system to secure the small majority by which the 
amendment was adopted. But there was, in fact, no poll tax in 
Oregon in 1910. It had been abolished by statute in 1907, and 
there was not the slighest prospect of its being revived. It was 
apparently resurrected in this title merely as a bogie, to distract 
the voter's attention. The other point most emphasized by 
its advocates was the opportunity which this law would afford to 
each county to try experiments on a small scale with different 
systems, from which experience other counties might profit. 
It was further urged that local regulation of taxation would thus 
secure to the people " the direct power to manage their own 
pocket books." Nowhere in the measure itself nor in the argu- 
ment printed in the Campaign Book does the ulterior object of 
the measure receive mention. That object however, was well 
known and generally recognized ; it was to make possible the 
adoption of the " single tax," piecemeal, by the several counties. 
In 1908 the single-taxers put before the people a modification 
of the Henry George program ; the measure was frankly and 
ably argued in the Campaign Book, and it was rejected by a 
vote of nearly two to one (32,066 to 60,871). This year the 
advocates of the " land-value tax system " pursued a shrewder 
but less ingenuous policy; they allowed the labor organiza- 
tions to pull out of the fire some no-poll-tax chestnuts, which 
are found to have a strong single-tax flavor. In the press and 
on the stump the real object of this measure was brought out, 
and it was advocated in a remarkably effective campaign 
pamphlet, of which Mr. W. S. U'Ren was one of the joint 
authors. It is singular that none of the conservatives, who since 
the election have been deploring the adoption of this constitu- 
tional amendment, had interest enough to present their argu- 
ments in the Campaign Book, where they would have reached 
every voter. Opinions differ as to the outcome. At the previ- 
ous election in Multnomah county, 1908, the single-tax proposi- 
tion was defeated by only 483 votes in a total of 22,139. This 
would suggest that by the conversion of some three or four 
hundred voters to the sirtgle-tax creed, the most populous 
county of the state may be made the first important laboratory 
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for testing the Henry George theories. Naturally the single- 
taxers are jubilant * ; but in the rest of the community — even 
among those not indisposed to shift upon land values a far 
heavier proportion of the tax burden — there is a grave feeling 
of apprehension. It is felt that no one county can safely stand 
aloof and by itself in financial relations in which the interests of 
the entire commonwealth are so closely interlinked. 

The measure which called out by far the largest vote, with the 
exception of the liquor measures, was the " women's tax-paying 
suffrage amendment, granting to taxpayers, regardless of sex, 
the right of suffrage." So read the official title, placed upon 
the ballot by the attorney-general. This is the fourth time 
within ten years that an initiative petition has forced this issue 
to a vote. At previous elections the majority against women's 
suffrage has been as follows: in 1900, 2137; in 1906, 10,173; 
in 1908, 21,649. This year the suffragists took a new tack, 
emphasizing strongly the grievances of the many taxpaying 
women of the state, and closing their appeal thus : " Oregon 
has now the opportunity to lead the world in a safe and con- 
servative extension of the elective franchise to every woman who 
is taxed to support the government, and we earnestly hope we 
shall not be compelled to repeat this appeal in 19 12." But the 
voter who read not merely the ballot title and the appeal but 
also the law itself found that there was a glaring discrepancy 
between them ; for the proposed amendment made a positive 
and sweeping grant of the suffrage to "every citizen of the 
United States of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, who 
shall have resided in the state during the six months immedi- 
ately preceding such election" etc. Only after this positive 
grant had been fully set forth was there added : " It is expressly 
provided hereby that no citizen who is a taxpayer shall be de- 
nied the right to vote on account of sex." As the opponents 
of the measure said, in their Campaign Book argument : '• The 
last clause in the proposed amendment about taxpaying women 
is pure buncombe. It adds nothing to and detracts nothing from 
the preceding provisions." The placing of the above title upon 

1 Mr. Joseph Fels, the leading single-tax propagandist, has already gone to Oregon, 
and the single-tax program is openly announced as the chief issue for 1912. 
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such a measure suggests some interesting questions. What is 
to be said of the legal acumen of an attorney-general, who could 
either formulate or accept such a misleading title? As for the 
women who presented this as " a safe and conservative exten- 
sion of the elective franchise to every woman who is taxed," if 
they were not clear-headed enough to see that the law would 
at the same time extend the suffrage to every woman who is not 
taxed, provided she were a citizen of the required age and resi- 
dence, their addition to the electorate would not tend greatly to 
raise its intellectual plane ; if, on the other hand, as a last resort, 
they were willing to win the suffrage by a shabby trick, they 
would bring to the polls little of that elevation of political mo- 
rality which they have often claimed would be their chief con- 
tribution to political life. The voters' verdict, for the fourth 
time, was against woman's suffrage, 35,270 to 59,065.' 

There remain to be considered the measures which most closely 
concerned the future of "people's rule" in Oregon and of 
the " Oregon System." By the legislature there were referred 
to the people two measures which were backed by much the 
same influences which instituted the "assembly" and forced 
Bowerman's candidacy as the Republican nominee. The first 
was a measure providing for a convention for .the purpose of 
making a general revision of the Constitution. This was antag- 
onized by the People's Power League, not only because it was 

1 The Oregon suffragists' initiative petition for 1912 has already been filed (Janu- 
ary, 191 1). 

It is singular that on the same day (November 8), in the adjoining state of 
Washington, the voters should have adopted a woman's suffrage amendment by a 
considerable majority. On the eve of the election, Alfred Brown, who had been 
on the stump in Washington for woman's suffrage, predicted its victory at the polls, 
adding: "The ambiguous wording of the amendment will poll many votes for 
suffrage, since the words ' woman's suffrage ' are not mentioned. We . . . often 
vote ' yes,' when we don't know what we are voting for." Boston Herald, Novem- 
ber 5, 1910. 

The suffrage was extended to women in Washington Territory by a law of 1883,. 
entitled " An Act to amend sec. 3050, ch. 238 of the Code of Washington Territory." 
Under this, women voted in Washington till 1887, when this law was held to be un- 
constitutional, because its object was not expressed in its title, as required by the Or- 
ganic Act. " Females, then, are not voters in this territory." Harland v. Terri- 
tory of Washington, 3 Washington Territorial Reports, 131. It is a singular coinci- 
dence if woman's suffrage has now been restored in Washington by means of a 
ballot title purposely evasive: " relating to the qualifications of voters." 
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needless and would occasion unnecessary expense and disturb- 
ance of business, but also on the ground that it was a scheme 
for getting a Constitution adopted and " proclaimed " which 
would do away with the initiative, the referendum, the recall, the 
direct primary and " statement no. i." It was defeated, 23,143 
to 59>974- The second measure proposed an amendment of 
the Constitution providing a separate district for the election of 
each senator and representative. This was an obvious attempt 
to prevent the carrying-out of the principle of proportional rep- 
resentation, adopted by the Oregon voters by a large majority, 
only two years earlier ; and it was rejected by a vote of 24,000 
to 54,252. 

The People's Power League succeeded better in defending the 
ground already won than in capturing the new fields toward 
which they had directed their campaign. Of the four measures 
which they formulated by the elaborate process described above, 
and to which they gave earnest support in the Campaign Book, 
in the press, in pamphlets and on the stump, the two more rad- 
ical measures were rejected. Of these, the one which suffered 
the worst defeat was the proposed law creating the board of 
" people's inspectors of government," who were also to be 
charged with the duty of publishing the Oregon Official Gazette. 
This measure was loosely drawn ; it sought to create an office 
which was an absolute innovation ; and some of its features were 
calculated to arouse distrust. The newspapers ridiculed and op- 
posed the institution of any such board of recording angels for 
functions which the press assumes to perform, and the measure 
was rejected, 29,995 to 52,538. Defeat, though by a closer 
vote, 37,031 to 44,366, was also the fate of one of the most 
carefully thought out and comprehensive measures upon the 
ballot, namely the proposed constitutional amendment which 
essayed to redistribute the legislative power in a common- 
wealth where the initiative and referendum have received un- 
precedented extension. There was no measure upon the ballot 
of equal political interest, and none of which the operation 
would have commanded, in anything approaching the same de- 
gree, the attention of the country. It would have introduced a 
variety of untried correctives for legislative abuses which are 
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widespread — the gerrymander, tyrannical rules, absenteeism and 
log-rolling. 

By a still closer vote, 43,353 to 41,624, the provisions of the 
direct primary law were extended to presidential nominations. 
On the nineteenth of April, 191 2, accordingly, each voter of 
Oregon will have a formal opportunity to designate his personal 
choice of candidates for president and vice-president of the 
United States ; later, he may take part in nominating directly 
candidates for presidential electors, and in electing, under a sys- 
tem of proportional representation, delegates to the national con- 
ventions. Men of character and not merely of cash may stand 
a better chance of being elected delegates, since the state is to 
pay the expenses of each, up to $200. Space to the extent of 
four pages will be available in the State Campaign Book for 
setting forth the reasons why each of the several candidates for 
any office to be voted for by the voters of the state at large 
should be elected. The senatorial and congressional candidates 
must pay at the rate of $100 a page, but " no charges shall be 
made against the candidates for president and vice-president of 
the United States for this printed space." Four pages of free 
political advertising are therefore to be available for each regu- 
larly nominated presidential candidate in 1912. It may be of 
interest to several recently elected governors of eastern states to 
know at once that the Oregon Campaign Book runs about 600 
words to the page. 

By a substantial majority, 44,538 to 39,399, the voters 
adopted the amendment aiming at reforms in the administration 
of the law. The most significant changes are the abolition of 
the grant of new trials on mere technicalities and the substitution 
of a three-fourths majority for unanimity in the rendering of a 
verdict by a jury in civil trials. 

As the smoke of the contest clears away, it is evident that 
" people's rule " has strengthened its position. In a state nor- 
mally Republican by 25,000, the election of a Democrat by a 
plurality of 6000 over the Republican forced upon his party 
by the " assembly " can have no other meaning than that the 
rank and file of the voters resent the attempt to emasculate 
the direct primary and the " Oregon system." The rejection of 
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the proposed constitutional convention indicates that the voters 
are confident that needed changes can be made by the initiative 
and referendum, and that they do not propose to run any risk 
of losing those powerful agencies of public opinion. They re- 
jected the single-district measure, because they had already com- 
mitted themselves to the principle of proportional representa- 
tion, although they were not yet ready to accept the application 
of it submitted to them at this election. In approving the reform 
of the judicial system and the extension of the direct-primary 
law, they were following the same leadership wnich in the 
past ten years has made Oregon the most interesting political 
experiment station in the country and has conferred upon her 
people a greater degree of direct self-government than is to be 
found in any other American commonwealth. 

But does this " new birth of democracy " promise permanence 
of the good and progress toward the better? It must be con- 
fessed that the election just past has given its notes of warning. 
In the first place, the ballot was a preposterous thing. " It's 
like voting a bed-quilt " was the comment of one of the police- 
men at the polls. Experience will certainly prove that the 
" short ballot " movement and the " people's rule " movement 
must go together. The voter's task must be made reasonable. 
Not even the allowing of two months for the conning of a Cam- 
paign Book can make it reasonable to expect that the voters, at 
a single election, will choose with discrimination forty-five 
officers from a list of 131 candidates and then vote with intel- 
ligence upon thirty-two measures of every variety and grade 
of importance. It is generally conceded that a considerable 
proportion of the measures were absurdly unsuited to be voted 
upon by the people of the entire state. This was certainly 
the case with the eight county bills ; the three normal-school 
bills probably belong in the same class ; and at least two other 
measures were of little general interest. The men who have 
had most influence in introducing " people's " rule in Oregon 
are not blind to this defect. In the first draft of the measure 
for reconstituting the legislative power there was a provision 
that the number of direct-legislation measures to be voted on at 
any one election should be limited to twelve, and this clause was 
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strongly supported by argument from theory and from Oregon 
experience. It was found, however, that this proposed limitation 
upon the voter's power was unpopular, and it was accordingly 
thought best to cut it out, lest it should imperil the entire measure. 
The Oregon voter has found that he can make laws, and he is 
little impressed by the argument that he would do this work 
better if he attempted less of it at one time. 

The experience of this election, furthermore, has proved the 
need of attention both to the psychology and to the ethics of 
title-writing. One measure, said to have been of genuine merit, 
is believed to have been defeated because its title included a 
doubt-raising clause, which had been successfully avoided in 
the text of the law itself. Another measure of dubious merit 
was passed, probably because the title, while silent as to the 
main intent of the law, made a successful appeal to an exagger- 
ated popular prejudice against a defunct poll tax. Direct 
legislation is not the spontaneous registering of the in- 
dividual voter's matured judgment as to the best method of 
dealing with a given problem ; the voters simply say " yes " or 
" no" (or say nothing) to specific proposals originated, framed 
and phrased — and every step in the procedure is of consequence 
— for them by some one else. By whom? For what? These 
may at times prove disquieting questions. For example, not 
one of the three tax measures upon the November ballot was 
drawn in such language as to make its intent clear and unmis- 
takable ; .ior was this lack supplied by any enlightening argu- 
ment in the Campaign Book, the one argument there submitted, 
in joint advocacy of the three, being in tone and in logic little 
calculated to serve as the basis for forming a candid judgment. 
Direct legislation will presently be giving to Oregon a poor 
travesty of " people's rule," unless to the framing of laws and to 
the phrasing of their titles there is brought a keener intelligence 
and a more sensitive conscience than were responsible for the 
law intended to secure the piecemeal introduction of the single 
tax and for the " women's taxpaying suffrage amendment." 
As one of the writer's correspondents puts it : " It is quite clear 
that popular legislation can be worked only by ' simplifying ' 
issues ; and the further this goes, the more important becomes 
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the real initiative of the irresponsible persons, whether patriots 
or schemers, who formulate the ' simplified ' issues." 

On the whole, considering the immense complexity of the 
task which was set before them, it must be acknowledged that 
the Oregon voters stood the test remarkably well. They de- 
tected and repelled covert attacks upon their own power ; they 
rejected measures so radical as to arouse doubts; they gave 
their approval to laws which, in the main, consist with and de- 
velop the system already adopted. 

Critics will differ as to the merit of the several measures, and 
they may deride " voting by the square yard." But this much 
the most conservative of them must concede : in Oregon the state 
is not shriveling up, nor have national issues there entirely sub- 
merged state issues — two valid criticisms which Mr. Bryce 
passed upon American state politics in general. In the past 
twelve months Oregon voters have had affairs of their own to 
think about, which have been quite as engrossing as the tariff or 
the new nationalism. There has been a vitality, a genuineness 
in Oregon politics sharply in contrast with the state campaigns 
in many of the eastern states. In Oregon no man has been 
able to read his title clear to office in the state or at Washington 
by merely subscribing to the creed of some leader in one of the 
national parties ; he has had to face the question : " What do 
you stand for, on these definite issues regarding the carrying 
on of government in Oregon ? " With keen interest the voters 
have been grappling with the problems — political, industrial, 
educational, financial — of self-government within their own state. 
A genuine campaign of education has been in progress, which 
can not fail to produce important and enlightening results, quite 
above and beyond the verdict rendered November 8 upon the 
various points which were at issue during the preceding months 
of debate. 

George H. Haynes. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 



